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ABSTRACT 

Employing learned helplessness theory as a trait 
orientation, a study examined the interrelationships existing between 
instructor classroom behaviors, student perceptions of control, and 
student behavioral responses in the college classroom. Subjects, 317 
male and female undergraduate students who were enrolled in 
communication courses at West Virginia University, over a two day 
period, evaluated the class immediately preceding their communication 
class by completing a two-item measure of perceived control and a 
24-item multidimensional-multiattributional causality scale (MHCS) 
measure of achievement-related attributions. State measures included 
the modified Behavioral Indicants of Immediacy (BII) scale, teacher 
communication style (TCS), measures of teacher classroom learning 
aids, and learning (affective, cognitive, and motivational) measures. 
Results indicated that student perceptions of state control in the 
classroom were significantly related to both affective and cognitive 
learning; students perceiving lack of control over 
achievement-related behavior? demonstrated reduced affective and 
cognitive learning and reduced motivation to work and study. Findings 
suggest that the successful instructor is one who incorporates as 
many positive behaviors — such as eye contact, smiling, relaxed 
posture, and vocal variety — as possible, and makes students feel 
comfortable in a learning environment. (Three tables of correlation 
coefficients are included, and ten pages of references are appended.) 
(MM) 
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Research in the area of student perceptions of control in the classroom has 
revealed detrimental results. Students perceiving lack of control over 
achievement-related behandors demonstrate reduced affective and cognitive 
learning and reduced activation to %x>rk and study. Little research has been 
able to identify specific classroom variables ixpacting these dimensions of 
motivation, oogniticn, and affect. Ohis study eoplcyed learned helplessness 
theory as a trait orientation to access these deficits in the classrcon. 
State variables reflected instructor behaviors in the classroom. Results of 
this study indicate that trait percqptions of control account for 6.3% of the 
variance in perceived state co ntro l in the classroom. A larger percentage of 
the variance is accounted for by various state instructor behaviors. 
Relationships of these variables to student perceptions of state control ir 
the classroom and subsequent relationships to cognitive and eif fective learning 
and student motivation are discussed. 
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Classrocm C3ontrol 1 

Most human beings desire to have cxntrol over their environment. 
Fferoelved control helps to iisure cjertainty of evenc outoanes. As peroepcions 
df oontrol decreeises, unoertain^ inczezuses, as do feelings of anxiety and 
apprehension (Bandura, 1977; Relley, 1971; lAzarus, 1966; Handler, 1972). 
Laamed helplessness (Abraneon, Selignan & Teasdale, 1978; Maier & Seligman, 
1976) is a line of enpirical research identifying the behavioral responses to 
uncxntrollability in the environnent. 

Learned helplessness stiadies with animals and humans have consistently 
desicnstrated significant notivational, coctional, and cognitive bdiavioral 
deficits in the face of individual unoontrollability of event outoones 
(Abranson, et.al., 1978; Ames, 19^1; Buys t Winefield, 1982; Dcyle, 1984; 
Hiroto & Seligman, 1975; Klein t Seligman, 1975; Maier Seligman, 1976; 
Ibsserman, 1943, 1971; Overmier, 1968; Seligman, 1978; Seligman & Groves, 
1970; Trice, 1984) . In addition, learned helplessness research has identified 
similar bdiavioral effects across different contexts. 

Similar behavioral effects have been daanonstrated in interpersonal 
oonnunication contexts (Beatty, 1986; Peinberg, Miller, i Weiss, 1983), 
organizational contexts (Argyris, 1957; Blauner, 1964; Chemiss, 1980; Stedry 
& Kay, 1966), and in the claKsr.yw (Chung i Hwang, 1981; IXiedk, 1975, 1976; 
Dweck & Bush, 1976; Etau^ i Brown, 1975; Perry & Dicikens, 1984; Wang & 
Stiles, 1976). 

•mis study will focus on stixJent perceptions of unoontrollability in the 
college dassrooro. Specifically, what interrelationships exist between 
instructor classrocm bdiaviors, student perceptions of oontrol in the college 
classrtxm, aixl student brfiavioral re^ionses in the college dassrooro? 
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Theoretical Foundatican 

, One assunption In social psychology is that individuals desire ccHitrol 
over their b^iavioral outocroes and their environnent. Kelly (1955) discussed 
the inportanoe of oon tz ol by oanparing scientists to other human beings. 
Kelly argued that humans seek predictability and control in their envirorment 
just as a scientist seete predictibility in his/her enviroraent. White (1959) 
sugr^ested that Individuals e9t)erienoe feelings of satisfaction or efficacy 
iJhen they demonstrate ocntml and influence on a stijiulus field. White argued 
that learning diverse beh&^Qrs such as crawling and valking, attention and 
^perception, and language are means by vftiich children or animals effectively 
interact with their ensdnnnent axxl attenpt to derive ccntrol. 

Kelley (1971) stressed the irpcrtanoe of oontrol by arguing that humans, 
in attributing causes to behaviors, are not simply seeking )cnowledge but 
gaining knowledge to effectively manage themselves and their environment. 
Bandura (1977) theorized that individuals perceiving control of an event have 
little reason to fear that event. Ineffective control generates stress- 
inducing thoughts and maintains a high level of anxiety and arousal. The 
individual in oontzol zeduoes the anticipated fear of an event thereby 
reducing stress, anxiety, end arousal. 

In the late sixties, Seligman and his colleagues began a branch of 
enpirical investigation ooioemed with identifying reactions to controllable 
and unoontrollable outcomes. Initially, the work began with animals ard 
progressed to humans in the early seventies. Ihis early work was responsible 
for the development of the learned helplessness theory of uncontrollable 
outcomes. Seligman and colleagues eventually desK:ff£;trated motivational, 
cognitive, and emotional brfiavioral deficits in man and animals followii^ 
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Classroctn OcHitrol 3 

exposure to xinxntiollable outoanes. 

Based upcn nearly nijie years of study, Maier and Selignan (1976) proposed 
the original learned helplessness theory of tnwontrollable outocnes. ihe 
cornerstone of this theory is that "when an orgamsn is faoed with an outcoie 
that is independent of his responses, he BrwptlTTifts learns that the outocme is 
IndepenJent of his responses" (Maier t Selignan, 1976, p. 17). The 
oorresponding betoviors to the learning of response-outocne inkpendenoe 
(nonxntingent reinforoenient) are a retarded initiation of voluntary re^xanses 
due to the realization that responding is futile (nctivational deficit), a 
belief in the inefficiency of responding and difficulty in learning sucxxss by 
responding (csngnitive deficit) , and depressed affect resulting from learning 
that outoones are independent of responding (eoctional deficits) . 

Research ocntiiued to validate the proposed theory (Brown & Inouye, 1978; 
Douglas ft Anisnan, 1975; Klein, Fencil-Msrse, ft Selignan, 1976; Selignan, 
1978). Hcwever, studies indicating theoretical inadequacies (KLein, et.al., 
1976; Roth ft Bootzin, 1974; Roth ft Rjbal, 1975; Tennen ft Eller, 1977; Thornton 
ft Jacobs, 1972) and ooopeting theories (Wortnan ft Br^, 1975) pronpted a 
refomulation of the original theory (Abraanson, et.al., 1978). 

Abranscn, et.al. (1978) theorized that following exposure to 
imcontrollability and prior to the coqpectation of futcxe re^xxise-outocine 
inoq-endenoe existed another step. At this step, the individual TnaVpg causal 
attributions to ask viliy they are helpless. Ihe means to the refomulation was 
to incorporate the logic of Weiner's attributional analysis of achievement 
motivation (1972,1974). 

Ihe refomulation suggests tliat the attribution one makes following the 
perception of nonoontingency is an isportant determinant of subsequent 
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®<peGtatiorei fubme iwaantingency. In fcxajsing on the added step to the 
Bcjiel, the iBfomulaticn utilized three attribotional dinensions: internal- 
external, stable-unstable, and glGbal-q)ecific. 

When an individual believes that outoGmes are loore li3cely or less liJcely 
to ha$3pen to thesDselves than tc relevant others, vnat individual attributes 
the outocmes to internal factors. If outocnes are believed to be eis IDosly to 
haqppen to the self as to relevant others, external attributions are made. 

Chronicity over ti v^ is nnnmnefl by the stable-unstable diinension vhich is 
orthogonal to the internal-external diinension. Stable factors are eoq^ected to 
be long-lived and recurrent uhile laistable factors are short-lived. Given 
that an individiial learns that responses and outcomes are independent, he/she 
nay attribute the noncGntingency to (a) an internal-stable factor (ability) , 
(b) an Intemal-uretable factor (effort), (c) an external-stable factor 
(context) , or (d) an external-unstable factor (luck) . 

Generality of helplessness effects is determined by the global-specific 
disension is orthogonal to the other two dimensions. Attributing 

unoontrollabili^ to a global factor laplies that helplessness will occur 
across stiaulvis situations **iile attributions to a specific factor implies 
that helplessness %dll occur only in situations sisdlar to the original 
stisulus situation. 

OoTfiiderable enpiricad sc^^port exists for the refonnulated theory of 
learned helplessness. Siqpport has been denonstrated for the three dimensions 
of the theory (Adams & Dewson, 1982; Alloy, Petersen, Abranson, & Seligman, 
1984; toes, 1981; Anderson, 1983; Bownan, 1984; Doyle, 1984; Peinbp^^, et.al., 
1983; Harris k Tryon, 1983; Kaniner, 1983; Klein & Seligman, 1975; Kbller & 
Kz^lan, 1978; Seligman, 1978; Tiggesmann, 1981; Trice, 1984) and for the 
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attritoutional addition to the theory (Anes, 1981; Anderson, Anderson, Flendng, 
t Kincjhom, 1984; Bar-asd, 197S; Qwng & Hwang, 1981; Hanusa & Sdiulz, 1978; 
Tennen & Eller, 1977; Meinbexger & Cash, 1982). 

laaxned helplessness thvuy and the oorresponding behavioral deficits have 
also been descnstrated in a naiter of distinct contexts. Feinberg, et.al. 
(1983) danaonfr tr ated verbal learned helplessness in social situations. 
Relatedly, Bandura (1977) and Handler (1972) argue that peroeptions of 
m xmn t ro l 1 nhi 1 i ty incxease feelings of andety and arousal. If social 
helplessness causes social anxiety, the literature demonstrating the 
behavioral effects of such anxiety is plentiful. Those individueds 
demonstrating social-ooaaunicative anxiety are less self-disclosive (Miller, 
Berg, & Archer, 1983), less assertive (Bell & Daly, 1984), and less doninant 
(Martenson, Anston, ft lustig, 1977). These individuals see thenselves as 
less ccDi>etent and ooniident (Freimth, 1976), antic^ting greater 
nervousness and esqpectaticrs of failure (Morris, Harris, ft Rcrvins, 1981), and 
they expect more negative evaluations (Staith ft Sarason, 1975) than individuals 
%Ax> do not demoKtrate social-ooBiiunicative anxiety (see, Daly ft Stafford, 
1984, for additional efforts). Taksn together, these results suggest a 
significant interpersonally oonnunicative reaction to peroeptions of 
i m ocn tr ollability. 

Another context desnorstrating the lapact of learned helplessness is the 
organizational context. Not only do the previously nentioned interpersonal 
effects of helplessness relate to this enviroranent but resea r ch has 
demonstrated specific organl'ational effects. Perceptions of 

unoontrollability in the organizatiaial enviroraent led to staff •tumcut" 
(Chemiss, 1980), leadership struggles and ocitpetition (Schutz, 1979), 
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adienaticR (Blauner, 1964) , and rsf jyg d le-.-els of prcxiucti\rity (Ptsdry & Kay, 
1966). 

Fiiwlly, helplessness effects have been damanstrated in the classroon. 
BuiBck and her colleagues (Diener fc Dweck, 1980; Dweck, 1975, 1976; Dweck & 
Bush, 1976; IMeck k Licht, 1980; Dweck & Hepccci, 1973) have demonstrated the 
effects of helplessness in children's classroans. When failures occurred, the 
cognitions of helpless children dwelt cn the present, the negative, and on 
•seeing from the situation. Helpless children underestimated the nunijer of 
psroblens they had solved, %«re less likely to attrihute axxiess to ability, 
and thou^ that other children would perfora better than they. In addition, 
■ex-related effects were dauunb Li ated. Boys had hlg^her e)$>ectations for 
success than girls and often attributed success to ability \*iile girls 
attrituted s ucces s to effort. Similar sex-related results have been 
desnonstrated in college populations (Deaux ^ Farris, 1977; Etaugh & Brown, 
1975; Rosenfield ft St^iian, 1978; Stake, lSi76). 

Kang and Stiles (1976) found that second grade children given conplete 
control over the ordering of tasks ocnpleted a significantly higher noniDcr of 
tasks than children idhose tasks were ordered by the teacher. Buys and 
Winefield (1982) d au utfa U ated learned helplessness in high school students 
following eaqxssure to noncontingent rewards. Mhile helplessness has been 
deanonstrated to exist in the classroom, little direction has been zrfforded to 
identifying variables that may iapact a student's perception of oontrol in the 
classroom. 

Perry and Dickens (1984) argued that learned helplessness theory is a 
useful approach to studying perceived control in a college setting because it 
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defines a set of dassrocro ocnditions that nay affect stixJent perceptions of 
oontrol* In acldition, it provides a ^)ecific list of b^iavioral responses to 
peroeptions of ccxitrol. Oollage students \it)o percaeive that their behaviors 
affect classrooBi outoomes nay develop e>qpectations of controllability over 
classroom events, e)dubiting facilitative behaviors such as note takiig, 
stu!^ing, questioning, or changing instmcuars. Students ^Jho do not perceive 
a relationship between their b^iaviors and their dassrocn cotoones are less 
likely to ejdiibit facilitative bAaviors and nay be prone to boredom, failure, 
c^thy, and absenteeism. 

Learned helple ssn es s research has focused nainly on the elenentary 
classroom. Although these resales are significant, they nay nyt be 
generalizable to the cscllege classroom for a nonber of reasons. At the 
college level, there is an increased reliance on lecturing as the primary form 
of ijistxuction and the student has a greater xe^xxisibllity for his/her 
educational developnent (cdass attendancse, study policies, test preparatic»i, 
etc.). Tiggesnann, Bamett, and Winefiald (1983) enpirically distinguished 
between failure and unocntrollability. Ihey found that college students vere 
susoe;:tible to unoontrollability than hi^ school students, who vere more 
susceptible to failure. It is likely that by the time students reach the 
college level their e}^)6ctations for the classroom are established . 
Perceptions of \«xntrollabili^ or unpredictability nay be very unsettling. 
Adams and Dewson (1982) found that level of difficulty nay effect the 
induction of helplessness. CSollectively, these results suggest that research 
needs to focus specifically on college level classrooms due to 1cm 
generalizability from other educational levels. 

The review of literature has e^>tly demonstrated that an individual's 
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pei oqj t ion of o on tro l can influenoe one's nativatioral, cognitive, and 
wctiGnad bdiaviorB. Moore qpocificeLLly, the review of literature has 
cksnonstrated the e)dstenoe of learned helplessness in the dassroGm and the 
iiqpact cn the student sctivationeQ, cognitive, and cnotioned behaviors. 
Further, within the da*^ roan literature there is clear identification of tlie 
existenoe of trait and state vzudables ijipacting student perceptions of 
control • 

Based upon oqpirical results indicating a significant sex ijopact for 
failiire attributions, Dwedc and her colleagues difiatftf;iyl the possibility of 
helplessness as an induced trait. Ihis vork echoes the original discussion of 
a trait existenoe by Hiroto and Seligman (1975) who identified generalization 
of effect fran instrunental training to cognitive testing. In fact, the 
existence of a helplessness ''tredt" is grounded in the actual learned 
helplessness theory. Given that a student has e>q)erienoed xxnoontrollability 
in past classroom situations , he/she may make attributions for this 
unoontxollability to such factors as lade of intelligence (internal, stable, 
globad) and lade of a qpecific ability, such as mathematical ability 
(internal, stable, specific). Ihe theoretical assumption is that, in an/ 
enNdronnent, a percentage of an individual's helplessness will be ispacted by 
the helplessness **traii*f. Tho ascunt of one^s helplessness not attributable 
to a trait is likely attributable to state variables. 

Some eqpirical si^jport «dso exists for the ispact of state variables. 
Variables such as level of content difficulty and amount of information 
transfer (Adams & Dewson, 1982) and amGunt of control over the ordering of 
tasks (Wang ft Stiles, 1976) have been shown to iirpact levels of helplessness 
in the drissrocm. Perry, Abrami, and Leventhal (1979) and Abrami, Leventhal, 
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and Ferry (1982) have deaaonstrated a significant positive relationship between 
instructor ea^anessiveness an? academic achievement in college classrocris. 
Perry and Dickens (1984) extended these results by demonstrating a positive 
re]aticnsh^ between instructor ejqiressiveness and academic achievement in 
subjects esqnsed to oontingency training. Ohe authoTB argued that 
nonoontijTgeicy reduced the student's ability to benefit frcn instructional 
variables in the classroom. Ihis result adds credibility to the argument that 
pero^Jticns of unoontrollability in the classrocm are detrimental to student 
performance ard learning. ctJiei researchers have identified instructor 
variables inpacting the classroom, such as skill, %«annth, knowledge, 
enthusiasm, rj^^xart, and organization (Doyle, 1983; Peldnan, 1976; Fcey, 1978) 
but, to date, none of these variables have been relate to student perceptions 
of cxi-i tx ul in the classroom. Identifying additional state variables that 
potentially cause unoontrollability in the classrocm is necessary. 

Seme potential state variables have been identified in the mm mi ration 
literature. In general, e^irical results have demonstrated that the 
ccBTunication bdiavior of the teacher lapacts affective and beiiavioral 
learning (see, for exanple, Kearney & ttsCroskey, 1980; NUssbauri fc Sc ~t, 
1979) . It can be argued then, that the ockmunicatlon behavior of the teacher 
nay iapact student perceptions of control in the classroom sinoe inpacts on 
affective ar>d behavioral learning are manifested as outccmes in the model of 
learned helplessness. IVio specific ccmunication omstmcts that oarprise 
teacher oomnunication behavior and are state variables in the classrocm are 
ismediacy and teacher oocinunication style. 

Unnediacy is defined as **the nonverbal behavior uanifestation of hi^ 
affect" (Andersen, 1979, p.545) . Ihe Imediate individuad ooorunicates at 
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clo6e distanoes a^d engages in sore smiling, more eye cxaitact, direct body 
GTientaticns, boc^ novanent and gestures, touch, and vocal esqsressiveness. 
Andersen fcund ijnnediacy to be a significant predictor of teac±dng 
effectiveness. Research has ocnsistently denonstrated substantial, positive 
associations between teacher imoediacy o^iaviors and student eiffect in 
secondary and college classrocms (Andersen, 1979; Andersen, Norton, & 
Nussbaum, 1981; Kearney, Hex, & Wendt-Wasoo, 1985). In addition, nonverbal 
innediacy is represented in the instructor eo^sresisiveness research disnissed 
earlier (Perry Dickens, 1984). Among ether characteristics, instructor 
expressiveness is defined as pt^ical ncvanent, voice inflection, and eye 
contact* 

Teacher ccDsunication style (TCS) is a measure of student perceptions of 
teacher b^iaviors developed frtn the construct and measurement of social style 
(Buchholz, lashbrooik, & Meriburg, 1975; Merrill, 1974). TCS enploys three 
dimensions—versatility, assertiveness, and -ry^jCsiyr&Gss. Versatility is 
the perceived ad^itiveness of the teacher to student needs and 
characteristics. Assertiveness refers to perceptions of teacher control in 
the classroom throu^ the use of a dynamic delivery, vocal variety, and 
ftequent gestures and no v aiien t * Finally,' responsiveness is characterized by 
emotional, sensitive, social, xrderstanding, and s^roachable behaviors. 

Kearney and MoCroskey (1980) demonstrated that students v4io perceived 
teachers as hi^ in assertiveness, versatility, and responsiveness 
demonstrated greater affective emd bd>a/icral comd'Jjfcnent toward the teadier, 
the class, and the subject content. In addition, Raamey and McCroskey fcund 
these results based only in student perceptions of teacher h^vior. Tsachar 
self-reported behaviors differed significantly from student reports. Since 
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this Btudy is interested in student peroeptions of teacher lc«haviors, this 
point is significant. 

Given that sb' '"r± peroqjtions of unoontrollability in the dassrocn can 
be identified, ^i directly question the origin of thowi peroeptions. If 
student attributions of uncxtttrollability reflec± only lnten:al (trait) 
origins, then state variables do not iapact stuSent peroeptions of 
unoontrollability in the classrocn. However, if internal attributions account 
for only a portion of the variance of student peroqjtions of unoontrollability 
in the dassroon then state variables Bust also inpact these peroeptions. 
Wiile teadier iamediacy and teacher ocnmunication style are by no means the 
only teacher ooanunication bdiaviors inpacting state perceptions of 
unoontrollability in the classroom, they are r^Jtesentative of effective 
teadiing bdiaviors. Also, these constructs are consistent with previous 
research on classixxm variables iapacting student perceptions of 
unoontrollabili^ (e.g. , instructrar es^xtessiveness) . Identification of these 
constructs as state variables inpacting student perceptions will provide a 
strong apirical base for future research. Iherefore, tr.> goals of this study 
are to (1) dMEnstrate the behavioral effects of unoontrollability and 
helplessness in the classrocn, (2) identify the role of state variables in 
Impacting student peroeptions of unoontrollability, and (3, identify specific 
state variables in thfe dassrooni related to student perceptions of 
unoontrollability . 
Research Questions and Hypotheses 

HhB first oonoem of this stuJy is to determine if, in fact, student 
peroeptions of control are related to learning ^ the classrocn. 
l^jecifically, learned helplessness theory predicts affective, motivational, 
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and cognitive learning deficits in the faca of p^:neptiQns of 
unocntrollability. If student self-reported perceptions of state control are 
lew then these students eihould demonstrate significantly lower levels of 
affective, motivational, and cognitive learning than students peroeivinj hi^ 
control in the dassrocro. Based on this proposed relationship, the following 
hypotheses are advanced: 

HI: StuJent percqptions of state control in the classrocro will be 

significantly related to student p e roey t ions of affect toward the 

course content, affect toward racocnended course b^iaviors, and affect 

toward the course instructor. 
H2j Student psceptions of state control in the dassrooro will be 

siniificantly related to student levels of motivation toward learning 

course content. 

H3: Student perceptions of state control in the classroom will be 
significantly related to levels of cognitive learning of course 
content. 

Given that learning is relatad to perceptions of control, the next st^ 
enpirically is to determine idhat factors are related to perceptions of control 
in the classroom. Specifically, are there state variables inpacting state 
perceptions of control In the classroom? If student trait attributions do not 
account for 100% of the reliable variance of state perceived control, then 
state perceived control miist be influenced by state variables as well as trait 
variables. Therefore, the following research question is advanced: 

RQl: What percentage of the variance in student state perceived control 
can be accounted for by student trait attributions? 
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Given that leazning is significantly affected by perceptions of oontrol in 
the dassrocn sbA that state variables are related to these p e rcep t ions of 
control, it is isi>ortant to identify the relationships between specific state 
variables and state perceptions of oontrol in the classroom. Therefore, the 
following research questions are advanced: 

RQ2: What instructor iimediacy variables are significantly related to 

student perceptions of oontrol in the classroom? 
RQ3: What teacher leamirg aids are significantly related to student 

perceptions of con tr ol in the classroom? 
nQ4: What teacher oonnunication style variables are significantly related 
to student perceptions of oontrol in the classroom? 

HEIHOD 

Subjects 

Ihe subject pool consisted of undergraduate students enrolled in 
ocnnunication courses (r^317) during the spring semestAx of 1986 at West 
Virginia Uhiversity. Involveaoent in the study was strictly voltontary. 
Students were both male axxl female and primarily between the ages of 18 and 
22. Since oonnunication classes are options among care requirero&ints, students 
from a variety of majors and backgrounds were represented. 

Procedure 

Each student oonpleted all specified instruments regarding their class 
most israediately prior to the oonnunication class in wliich the study was 
conducted. Oiis methodology ensured a variety of classroom settings, 
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instructors, and ocntent within this szmple. Assessanent was cxsnducted over 
two ocnsecutive class meetings* Ocoplete anonynity of response vas 
guaranteed. On day one, students ccnpleted the first item of the two-itan 
measure of perceived ocii ti ul and the twenty^four iten WCS measure of 
acJiievenent-related attriiutions. Day one results identified trait 
orientations to helplessness. On day two, students ocnpleted the second £tan 
of the two-item measure of peroeived control, ten items identifying teacher 
dassroom learning aids, a modified BU innediacy scale, and the TCS scale. 
Day two results identified state perceptions of control and state variedDles 
ijqpacting perceptions of con tr ol. 

Measuring Instruments 
Measure of perceived oontrol fMPCK Ihe MPC is a two-itan instnment 
directly assessing perceptions of control in the dgissrocm. Trait and state 
perceptions of control and ccqpariscns to other classrocns can be ^<^q^*»>H 
throu^ this instrument. In addition, the two items account for the glcbality 
dimension of the learned helplessness theory lAiich is not addressed in the 
WCS. Ihe instrument has face vzdidity in tfazrt it directly r^r^^^^ self- 
reported pemeptions of oontrol. Subjects self-report a control score between 
0 (no perceived control) and 100 (conplete peroeived control) . lew perceived 
control is operaticnalized as a score ^^one standard deviation or more below 
the sanple mean. High perceived control is operationalized as a score of one 
standard deviation or more above the sanple mr « 

Multidimensional-TOiltiati- ibuticgvsl Ti^Mf^l j tv scale (WICS) . Ohe mcs is a 
43-item, LiJcert-type instrument developed by Lefoourt, von Baeyer, Ware, and 
OoK (1979) • The scale consists of two 24-itGm goal-specific locus of control 
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scales, one caoncaeming aciiiev'aient and csie ocncseming affiliation. For ti-ke 
purposes of this study, only the 24-item achievesneitt scale vns esiployed. 
Within the achievanent scale, the itans are balanced between 12 sucxaess and 12 
failure experiences with the causal attributions balanced along internal- 
external and stable-unstable dimensions. Pour 6-iteni scales assess internal- 
stable (ability), internal-unstable (effort), external-stable (context) tnd 
external-unstable (luck) attributions. EacSi scale Is sooted frcn l (strongly 
disagree) to 5 (strongly agree) . Measures of internal cxansistency have been 
obtained. Cronbacii alphas ranged betMeen .58 and .80 for the adiievenent 
scale. Within this scale, intemality (ability and effort) ranged between .50 
and .77, Miile e>±emality (context and lucdc) ranged between .66 and .88. 
Corrected Qjeannan-Drewn i^lit-*alf correlations ranged from .67 to .77. 
Test-retest correlations ranged from .51 to .62. In the present study, factor 
analysis of the MKS provided both inconsistent and disturbing results. 
Instead of identifying four distinct factors (ability, effort, context, and 
luck) , the initial factor analysis identified seven factors and, when forced 
into a fcwr factor solution, only ability and luck were identifiable with 
factor loadings above .50. Forcing identification of the four original 
factors produced alpha reliabilities of .60 (ability), .59 (effort), .47 
(context), and .69 (lucik). The Initial split-half reliability was .35. 
Oarbining ability and effort into an internal feu:±or and context and luck into 
an external factor and forcing a two factor oblique solution produced alpha 
reliabilities of .23 (internal) and .60 (external) with an overadl scale 
reliability of .09. Ihese results suggested that intemality and externality 
were orthogonally related to one another (consistent with results by Collins, 
1974; Collins, Martin, Ashmore, & Ross, 1973; and Lefoourt, et. al., 1979). 
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Althcu^ the reliabilities of the four theoretical factors were within the 
range of original reliabilities assessed by Lefocurt, et.al. (1979), the 
cplit-half reliabili^ and the internal and external scale reliabilities were 
relatively low. In a two factor rotated factor pattern, only 10 of the 24 
items on the internal-external scale loaded abov^e .50, which suggested 
Interferenoe £n» sanething other than the internal sxtemal and stable- 
unstable dijnensiocis. Further analysis, esoploying a rotated factor pattern and 
forcing a two factor solution, identified suooess and fedlure dimensions. 
This dijnensionality was acloiowledged by Lefcourt, et.al., (1979) in their 
original work but only to the point of desnonstrating potential use for 
discrisdnaticn of bdiavdors by sex. Alpha reliabilities for these diinensicns 
were .75 (mxsoess) and .69 (failure). Ohe similarity between reliabilities of 
the suooess-failxze and internal-external dimensions suggested that each was 
aooounting for seme taiique variance in predicting attributions but that both 
were playing a role in the overall predictability of the IfKS. 

Based upcxx this infonnation, the scale was divided into eic^t subscales 
assessing each of the three dinensicns. These subscales were ability-sucxsess 
(ABIS), ability-failure (ABLF), effort-suooess (EFTS), effort-failure (EFFF), 
ooTtext-suooess (ODNS) , context-failure (CXWF) , luck-suc3oess (IDKS) , and luck- 
failure (lUKF). A rotated, four factor analysis of the 12 suooess items 
revealed significant loadings above .50 for ten of twelve items. Alpha 
reliabilities were .70 (AHIS), .6C (EFTS), .31 (CONS), and .61 (UJKS). 
Placing itan 12 with both OONS and UJKS (loadings of .63 and .41, 
respectively) produced an alpha reliability of .47 (OCKS). A rotated, four 
factor analysis of the 12 failure iterts revealed significant loadings above 
.50 for all 12 itene. However, itan 23, originally theorized as OCKF, loaded 
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•72 %dth lUKF, and vas moved to that siibGcale. Alpha reliabilites for these 
■ubGcales Mere .58 (KBLF) , .64 (EFFF) , A6 (ODNF with only 2 itens), and .69 
(lUKF with 4 itons) . Althou^ these reliabilities are relatively lo^^, they 
are aooeptable given the low lumber of itens in each subecale. AJso, the 
consistency of lew reliabilities for the context itens (CONS and COtW) 
mjggests that these items are in need of revision. Factor analysis resuJ'^ 
su^^est ^t ocntext itons are perceived as luck itens in many instances. A 
distinction aust be lade between these ndDscales to better represent the 
theoretical basis of the measure. 

For purposes of this stud/, the eic^ht subscales identified within the WKS 
provided the trait attributions necessary for enpirical vdysis. However, 
%ftiile enpirical analysis of trait attributions can be acoGcplished, the 
results of these analyses are suspect. Ihe low reliability of the WCS as a 
measure of trait attributions is cause for questioning the validity of the 
established trait relationships. In addition, results of this study indicate 
that few trait helpless individuals exist in the college classnxiu. 
Therefore, relaticn^iips between the few trait helpless individuals identified 
and the unreliable MCS measure are also suspect. Based \jpon these reasons, 
the discussion of the rde of learned helplessness as a predictor of state 
peroepticns of control in the college dassrocm has been minimized. While the 
learned helplessness theory maintains relevance to this study through the 
demonstration of affective, motivational, and cognitive b^iavioral deficits, 
the relationshiLps of state instructor b^iaviors and student perceptions of 
state control in the college classroom to these deficits %dll constitute the 
bulk of the discussion and interpretation of results. 
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Stote Measures 

Measures of t^tfT?r TlflffPimi Ifflmim ffli^'^- ^ itois direcay assessed 
the instructor's use of dassrocn learning aids. Ihe tea; items ijdentified 
instructor clarity, \jse of instructional materieds ancVor activities, 
instructor enthusiasm, instructor task-orientation, instructor enooirragesnent 
of student questions ancVor occnents, ins tr uctor responsiveness to student 
questions anchor ccnnents, use of cognitive objectives or goals, instructor 
criticiiGBn of student rchievener.tt, use of ocurse syllabus, and difficulty of 
course ocntent (Rosenshine and FUcst, 1973) . The OGnputed alpha reliability 
for this measure %fas .T7. 

Ifodified HII imnediacy scale , Ihis measure is a modified version of the 
15*item, LUcert-type HEX scale (Behavioral Indicants of Tmnadiacy) developed 
by Andersen, Andersen, and Jensen (1979). Ihe instrument is generated 
directly focm the imnediacy construct and assesses the behaviors of eye 
contact, vocal esqsressiveness, body orientation, body moveanent and gestures, 
smiling, and physical distance. Factor analysis revealed a tsiidimensional 
structure %dth loadings above .55. S^lit-tolf internal reliability 
coefficients ranged fron .91 to •93. A recent study by Richmond, Gorham, and 
McCro^oey (1986), enploying this modified imoediacy scale, found similar 
reliability results. In addition, cos^troct validity with the BII measure was 
denoflfistrated. Results of the study showed that 50% of the learning variance 
was accounted for by toted imnediacy scores. These results mirror the shared 
variance results by Andersen, et.al. (1979). Ihe alpha reliability of this 
measure for this study vas .16. 

Teacher ocninunication stvle fT!CS). Ihe TCS is a 36-item LiJcert-type 
instrument developed by Kfettson (1979) measuring student perceptions of 
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teacher versatility, assertiveness, and responsiveness. Split-half 
reliabilities iiiere versatility (.74), assertiveness (.85) and responsiveness 
(.89). All Kores vere distributed nonnally. Alpha reliabilities of this 
neasure for this study were .88 (versatility), .87 (assertiveness), and .87 
(responsiveness) . 

Ihese aeasures vere included to enable this study to danonstrate the 
existenoe of deficits in motivation and aif fective and oognitive learning and 
to oorrelate any deficits with student perceptions of unoontroUability. 

Affective neasurement . Student affect vas operationalized in three vays 
in this study: affect toward course content, affect toward reccDnended ccxiree 
bdiaviars, and affect toward the oourse i n s tru ctor. Each affect was measured 
by four, seven-point senantic differentials using the bipolar adjectives good- 
bad, worthless-valuable, fair-unfair, and positive-negative. In addition, 
student affect toward future behaviors in these same three areas was assessed 
using the bipolar adjectives liJoely-unliJcely, iD|X36sible-possible, probable- 
isprobable, and would-would not within the same differential framework. 
Rnevious use of these scales to identify student affect denonstrated internal 
reliability estimates ranging from .85 to *95 (Anders^, 1978; Andriate, 1980; 
Khutson, 1979) . Ihe alpha reliabilities of this measure for this study ranged 
ftom .86 to .98. 

Cscpiitive measurement . Ricimcnd, et. al., (1986) argued for the use of a 
subjective measure of oognitive learning since a solid, objective measure of 
cognitive learning eqpplicable across subject matter areas was absent fron the 
literature. Diis subjective measure consists of two itans. The first asks 
subjects to estimate their amount of oognitive learning in a given class. Ihe 
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second item asks subjects to estiaate their potential amount of cognitive 
leaming In the same class if they "had the ideal instructor". Both items are 
soared on a scale fron zero (lesnied nothing) to nine (learned more in this 
class than any other) . Subtracting the two scores yields a single "leamii^ 
loss" score. Hie oorrelaticn between the learning loss score and the first 
item score alone \«s .94 (Richmond, et.al., 1986). ihe correlation between 
the learning loss score and the first itan scoLe for this study was .65. 

MPtivaUcna] mfflfflmmatt. Motivation was cperationalized as the 
aotivation to study course content. Subjects were asked to assess their 
KJtivation to study course content on the first class day and then to assess 
their present motivation to study the course content (two aonths henoe) . The 
difference score reflected any change In subject motivation to study the 
content. Subject motivation was measured by five, seven-point semantic 
differentials using the bipolar adjectives motivated-unnotivated, 
uninterested-interested, involved-uninvolved, dreading it-looking forward to 
it, and excited-bored. These measures of motivation have consistently 
deaaonstrated alpha reliabilities around .79 (Beatty, Ftarst, i Stewart, 1986; 
Beatty ft Payne, 1985). The alpha reliabilities for this study were .89 for 
■Dtivation to study course content on the first class day and .90 for 
motivation to study course content at the time of enpirical assessment. 
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Hypothesis 1 was tested by correlational analyses and si^jported. Pearson 
r correlations between student peroQTtions of state control In the classroora 
and affect tcward course CGnteiiL (r«.28, p<.0001), affect toward course- 
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ii w riii i i eu l e d bAaviors (r*«.35, p<.0001), ancJ affect toward crtrse irstr\Jctor 
(r«.37, iK.oooi) indicate significant relationshiias between stuJent 
perceptions of state control and student affect toward course-related 
bdiavioTF. In partiailar, the relationship between perceptions state 
control and affect toward the course instructor is indicative of the inportant 
role of the instructor in the cxassroco enviroment. Pearson x correlations 
were also oonputed regarding perceptions of antic^ted staJent b^iaviors. 
Octtxelations between student peroeptions of state control in the classroom and 
intentions to engage in ocurse-zeocnnended behaviors (r-.26, pc.oool), 
intentions to enroll in another oouzse of similar content (r*.20, p<.0003), 
intentions to enroll in another course with the same ir»tructor (r*.26, 
p<.0001), and total affect toward the course (r*.36, pc.OOOl) indicate a 
potential lapact of present student peroeptions of state control on future 
classrodtt-related behaviors. Again, a strong relationship between perceived 
state control and affect toward instructor is evident (See Male 1) . 

Hypothesis 2 vas tested by oonelational analyses and sijported. Pearson 
X correlations indicate significant relaUorehips between stucknt peroeptions 
of state control in the classroom and motivation to study course cciiU a it on 
the first class day (r*.21, pc.OOOl) and motivation to study course content at 
the time of enpirical annnmynl-, (nidsemester:r*.31, p<.0001). In addition, 
student motivation to study course uun teiiL m the first day is significantly 
related to motivation to study course con t en t at midsemester (r*=.58, p<.000l) . 

Hypothesis 3 was tested by correlational analyses and si^ported. Pearson 
X correlations between student perceptions of state control in the classrxxm 
and the amount of content learned in the class (r".36, pc.OOOl) and the anount 
of learning loss anticipated (r— .42, pc.OOOl) indicate significant 
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relation^-ipSc ^^ecifically, as pertxptios^s of state csontrol increase, the 
amount of content learned increases and anticipated learning loss decreases 
(See Table 1) . 

Results froD these hy^^heses indicate significant relationships between 
stxrtent perceptions of state (xntrol in the classroan and learning in thB 
dassroGDi. Given this relationship, it is logical to identify factors related 
to student perceptions of state o ontr ol in the dassroGn. 

Research question 1 probed the possible iiopact of student trait 
perceptions of oontrol on student state perceptions of oontrol in the 
classrocn. A Pearson x correlation betwee^i trait control and state oontrol 
(r«.25, p<.0001) indicated a significant relationship accounting for 6.3% of 
the variance in state control (F*2.12, pc.OOOl). Ihis result suggests that 
state perceptions of c ontro l in the classroan are partially influenced by 
student trait perceptions of coitrol prior to entering the college classroan 
eawironnent. However, a considerable portion of the variance in state 
perceptions of control in the classroom has not been accounted for and my 
liJcely be ijopacted by variables %dthin the classrocra envirtnment (See Table 
1). 

Research question 2 probed the possible iirpact of instructor isnediacy 
variables on student perceptions of state control in the classrocRi. 
Significant Pearson x correlations \9ere obtadned between student perceptions 
of state control in the classrocni and the perceived frequency of instructor 
eye contact with the class while lecturing (r*.12, p<.03), instructor smiling 
at the entire class (r-.24, p<.0001), instructor use of a relaxed body 
position vhile in class (r«e.*5, p<.007), instructor finiling at individual 
students during class p<.002) and student perceptions of total 
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iy»tructar inroediacy (r^^li^ p<,003). Ih^e r^Jlts indicate significant 
relationships between qpecific instructor isnediac^ b^iaviors, overall 
instructor iimediacy, and student peroeptions of state ocntrol in the 
classrocn (See Table 2). A iniltiple regression of these five significantly 
oorrelated variables as predictors of state perceptions of control in the 
classnxsn indicated an overall significant relationship (pc.0008) aooountir^ 
for 6.7% of the variance in state perceptions of oontrol in the classroon. 

Research question 3 probed the possible relationship between 
instructor learning aids axxl student p er p e p t i o ns of state cmtrol in the 
classroom. Significant Pearson £ oarrelations vere desnar^trated between 
student percq]tions of state oontrol in the classroom and the perceived 
ijiportanoe of instructor denons tt ation of enthusiasm toward presenting ccn t eiit 
(r».16, p<.01), instructor demonstration of interest in student acquisition of 
course content (r*.18, p<.003), instructor criticism of student achievement 
(r".26, p<.003), and instructor use of a course syllabus (r^.16, p<.007). 
Ihese results indicate significant relationships between student perceptions 
of state oontrol in the classroom and specific instructor learning aids in the 
classroom (See Table 2). A multiple regression of these four significantly 
correlated variables as predictors of state perceptions of oontrol in the 
classroom yielded an overall ncnsignificant relationship. 

Researdi question 4 probed the possible relationship between teacher 
conmunication style variables and student pero^stions of state control in tha 
classroom. Significant Pearson x correlations were obtained between student 
perceptions of state oontrol in the classroom and perceived instructor 
assertiveness (r".13, p<.02), perceived instructor responsiveness 
pc.OOOl), and perceived instructor versatility (r«.21, po0002). Ihese 
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results indicate significant relationships between pe r oep t ions of specific 
instnictor classrocn b^iaviors and student perceptions of state control in the 
dassrocn (See Tahle 2) . A sultiple regression of these three significantly 
correla t ed variables as predictors of state percqTtions of control in the 
classrocn yielded an overall significant relationship (F>=5.95, p<.0006} 
accounting for 5.4% of the variance in state perceptions of control in the 
classroom. 

* uroltiple regression analysis of the twelve significantly oorrelaved 
variables ftan research questions 2-4 as predictors of student perceptions of 
state control in the dassrocn indicate an crverall nonsignificant relationship 
(p<.16) accounting for 17% of the variance In state percqrtdons of control. 
HcMever, a multiple regression analysis of these twelve variables conibined 
with stxdent perceptions of trait control, attributions of success due to 
effort, oontesct, and luck and attributions of failxire due to context as 
predictors of student perceptions of state control in the classroom indicate 
an overall significant relationship (p<.04) accounting for 28% of the variance 
in student perci^eptions of state control in the classroom. 

A multiple regression with the twelve variables significantly related to 
learning (fttn research questions 2*4) and state co ntr ol as predictors and 
cognitive learning as the dependent variable indicated a significant 
relationship (f^3.05, p<.001, 1^.321) with perceptions of instrxictor 
assertiveness and the perceived isportance of instructor interest in student 
learning accourting for tmique variance (1^.029 and .055, respectively). 

A multiple regression analysis (P? procedure) with the same thirteen 
predictcn: variables and cognitive learning as the dependent variable produced 
a twelve variable model (all except student perceptions of instructor 
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versatility) acxxunting for 32.1% of the variance in txgnitive learning 
[C(P)»12.C0043. 

1 Bultiple regressicxi of these same thirteen predictor variables with 
learning loss as the dq>enclent variable yielded a significant relationship 
aocxunting for 32.1% of the variance in learning loss {1^2.73, p<.003). 

A series of aultiple regression analyses were ocnducted with these 
thirteen predictor variables and affective learning variables as the depenSent 
variables. Significant relationships were demonstrated with affect toward 

cxurse content (F-2.56, p<.005, R2>.284), affect toward > »* course 

bdiaviors (P-4.U, p<.0001, r2«.389), affect toward the course Instructor 
(Pi«.8, p<.00(\, 1^.473), affecc tow>ird engaging In reccmmded course 
behaviors (P-2.06, p<.03, R2-.241) , affect toward enrolling in another course 
of similar content (P«2.54, p<.005, p2-.282), affect toward enrolling in 
another ocurse with the sane instnictor (P-2.39, p<.009, 1^.27) and total 
affect toward the course pc.OOOl, 1^.386). 

A series of aultiple regression analyses were oonducted with these 
thirteen predictor variables as predictons and stutent motivation to learn as 
tiie dependent variable. Significant relationships were dencnstrated %ath ICOA 
(student notivation to study course content on the first class day:FB2.11, 
p<.02, 1^.245) and IDIB (stucteit motivation to study course content at 
midseaesterrFW 96, pc.OOOl, R2-.434). 

Student mativatlm. WTk was significantly correlated with attributions 
of failure due to effcat (r*cll, p<.05), attributions of failure due to luck 
(r>^.16, p<.003), attributions of suooess due to effort (r».I3, p<.02) and 
attributions of suooess due to context (r*^.13, p<.02). MDTB was 
significantly correlated with attributions of failure due to effort (r»=.13. 
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p<.02) and attrilxrticjns of failure due to Ivck. (r*-.14, p<.01). AttriJautions 
of. failure due to context were significantly ucarrelated %dth the change in 
student motivaticn frcn HJIA to WTB (r~.12, p<.03). Multiple regression 
analyses indicated that the eight subscales were significantly related to lOIk 
(1^2.55, p<.01, R2-.062) but not with MOTB. 

In the following analyses all levels of significance are .0001 unless 
otherwise specified. HJIA was significantly ourrelated with overall cognitive 
learning (r^.47) as vas HJm (r».61). Other significant Ftearson x 
correlaticns were denons^ted with learning loss (M7IA:r»-.24; ICTB:r^.43), 
affect tcward course ocntent (lcnA:r».67; MDTB:r*.58), erffect toward 
iw u mw ii V d course b^iaviors (Mm:r>.60; MDfIB:r-.55), affect toward course 
instructor (I£nA:r*«.30; M7IB:r^.57), eiffect toward engaging in the reocnmended 
course bAaviors ()f:i3^:r^.46; M3IB:r*.47) , affect toward enrolling in another 
course of similai content (MDaA:r^.52; MOTB:r*.54), affect toward enrolling in 
another course %rith the sane instructor (M0iIA:r-.34; lG'IB:r<-.54) and total 
affect toward the oourse (Mm:p>.52; NJIB:r».54: See Table 3). Tests for 
differences between irJependent oorzelations (Brunig & Kintz, 1977) were 
conducted for each of the abo^ student motivation relationships. 
Significantly increased conelaticns were danons ti ated for cognitive learning 
(t^3.46, p<.001), learning loss (t-2.91, p<.01), affect toward the course 
instructor (t)-5.7, p<.001), affect toward enroling in another course with the 
same instructor (t^.Ol, p<.001) and total affect toward the course (t=2.42, 
p<.02). A signifi^mtly decreased correlation was demonstrated for affect 
tcward course content (tF2.05, p<.05). All other variables eidiibited 
nonsignificant relationships. 

Instructor variables were also significantly related to student 
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■ot mtion. SignifioMTt Pearson i ODrrelaticsis were danonstrated for the 
pet^jsived freqiaency of Instructor use of gestures (MOTBtr*.!?, p<.003), 
instructor use of touch (UJIBir* .12, p<.03), instructor use of a nonotcne 
voice (tOIA: i— .11, p<.05; JOBtr— .30), instructor use of eye c«ntact 
(ll7IA:r*>.13, p<.02; ll7IB:r*.24), instmctor smiling at the entire class 
(M3aA:r*>.18, p<.002; MDfIE:r*.29) , instructor use of bod/ no v eme nt during class 
()Ga3^:r>.13, p<.02; IGaS:r^.l6, p<.005), instructor smiling at iniividuals 
(M7IA:r>-.15, p<.01; IGaS:r*>.19, p<.001), instructor use of vocal variety 
(MCnB:r*>.26) , student perceptions of total instructor innediacy (MGaA:r=.15, 
p<.009; )OIB:r*.31), the perceived iaportanoe of instmctor use of 
instructional materials anVor activities (ICfIB:r«.25), instructor enthusiasm 
toward cxurse content OKJIAiv.ll, p<.001; H3ra:r».20, p<.002), instructor 
presentation of content clearly (IcriB:r»>.20, p<.002), instructor interest in 
student learning (Mm:r*>.40, IGrro:r*>.44) , instructor enoouragencnt of student 
questions anVor ccnnents (Umnv.lS, p<.003; lCfIB:r*>.30), instructor 
xe^mse to student questions ard/ac connents (ICfIA:r*>.22; MJIB:r*.28) , 
instructor use of objectives (MD(IA:r».25; ICTB:r*>.30) , instructor criticism of 
•tuclent achievanent (IDIA:r-.25, p<.004; K7rB:r».41), student perceptions of 
instructor assertiveness (KJIA:r».19, p<.0006; MDra:r».36) , student 
peroqjticns of instructor responsiveness (IcnA:p><22; )CTB:r«.35) and student 
pe r ceptions of instructor versatility (MOTA:r».23; lCfrB:r».38: See Table 2). 



mscussicN 

The purpose of this section is to offer interpretations and examine the 
iuplications of the obtedned results. Ihis discussion will assess the 
relationship of instructor behaviors in the dassroon to student perorations 
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of control in the classroan %dth a subsequent relationship to student 
nortivaticn and cognitive and affective learning. Ihis section will conclude 
noting future research oonoems. 
Onntrol in thf raffffrWTT 

Rfesults of this study indicate that student perceptions of state control 
in the clossrocm are significantly related to both affective and cognitive 
learning. Direct positive relationships indicate that, as perxxptions of 
state control incraase, perceptions affect toward course, course content, 
and course instructor increase. As perce pti ons of state control increase, 
cognitive learning in the dassroon increases, accounting for 13% of the 
variance in cognitive learning. In addition, as perceptions of state control 
incarease, learning loss decreases, accounting for 18% of the variance in 
learning loss. Finally, the relatia.ih^ between, student peroepticns of state 
control and student notivation to study course oun Lei i L increases frtxn the 
first class day to midssnester. 

Given the existence of a direct relationship between student perceptions 
of state control in the dassrocm and student learning end notivation to 
learn, it is laperative to identify variables that significantly oontritute to 
student perceptions of state control. 

The amount of trait control a student perceives prior to entering the 
dassroon is directly related to student pero^itions of state control. Trait 
control is positively related to attributions of success due to effort and 
ability. Trait control is negatively correlated with attributions of failure 
due context and luck and attributions of success due to context and luck. 
These results make sense, if a student has success through ability or effort, 
both internal factors, perceptions of trait control will increase. On the 
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cjther hand, failxire cr mxxess due to external (and urwontxollable) factors 
■uA as cxntes£t and Auck, ahculd decrease peroqjtiorR of taait oorttrol. A13 
eight subscales of the MfS were significantly related to student perc^ions 
of trait control accounting for 11.2% of the variance in trait control. In 
turn, trait control, together with the eight subscales, account for 10.2% of 
the variance in student perceptions of state control in the dassrocn. These 
results suc^rest that attrllxiticns of achievement based yspan past performance 
are significant contrilwtors to student perceptions of state control in the 
dassrocn, even in light of the limitations dlBnwsail earlier regarding trait 
wwisureum it . 

State peroq?tions of control in the dassrocn are also directly related to 
specific Instructor behaviors in the dassrocn. Results indicate that the 
perceived freijiency of Instructor eye contact with the class, instructor 
■niling at the entire class, instructor use of a relaxed body position, 
instructor sniling at Individual students during dass and student perorations 
of total instructor ianediacy as well as the perceived inportance of 
instructor enthusiasm toward content, instructor interest in student learning. 
Instructor criticiam of student achievement. Instructor use of a syllabus, airf 
student p wraepti o ns of instructor assertiveness, re^xnsiveness, and 
versatility are all direcUy related to student perceptions of state control. 
Mten together, these variables account for 17% (p<.16) of the variance in 
state control. Ihese twelve state variables, together with the significantly 
related trait attribution variables, account for 28% of the variance in state 
control (p<.04). In addition, a multiple regression analysis of these twelve 
variables and state control predicting cognitive learning accounted for 32.1% 
of the variance in cognitive learning. A multiple regression analysis of 
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these stace variables predicting affective learning acxxwnted for 38.6% of the 
variance in affective learning. 

The iaplicaticns of tliese results are that 1) state oontrol is directly 
related to student cognitive and affective learning and student motivation to 
learn, and 2) specific instructor classroom behaviors are directly related to 
student pero^itions of state oontrol in the dassroon. Iherefore, a strong 
argument can be advanced that specific instructor classroom behaviors are 
Indirectly related to student affective and cognitive learning and student 
activation to learn througjh student peroeptiore of state oontrol in the 
dassrocm. In other words, as ^)ecific Instructor classroom behaviors 
increase student perceptions of csontrol in the dassruAi, subsequent increases 
in student affective and cognitive learning and student uotivation are 
realized. 

Althou^^i trait attributions are significantly related to student 
perceptions of state oo ntro l in the classroom, the strength of their 
relationship to state perceptions of oontrol is cause for further discussion. 
On& theoretical eaqactation in this study was that trait attributions of 
oontrol in the classroom would be significantly related to unoontrollability 
in the dassrooD and the resultant nstivaticnal, affective, and cognitive 
deficits. The variance in state peroqitions of oontrol in the dassroon not 
accounted for by trait attributions inicjht be attributable to state variables. 
While the behavioral deficits were danonstrated and their relationship to 
control significant, the role of trait attributions as predictors of state 
control was less than anticipated. Ohe results of this study suggest that 
state variables play a ware significant ^^han trait variables as related to 
student perceptions of state omtrol in the college dassroom. 
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A second theoretical expectation in this study was that student learned 
helplessness, based on previous classnxo experiences, would iapact trait 
attril«tions of control in the classrocoi. However, the current data suggest 
that learned helplessness has only a snail lapact. Subjects self-reported a 
range of trait peroqjtions of control fron 20 to 100 [a possible range frxm 0 
(no ocntrol) to 100 (ocnplete control)] with a sanple mean of 80.08. Wiile 
the self-report neasure of trait perceptions of control has not received 
previous aipirical validation, ok would logically anticipate a Icwer mean 
scare for trait pero^jtions of control in a nornal distribution. The 
iaplication of this data is that few subjects perceive low control based on 
previous classrocnt esqierienoes. One reason for the existence of only a snail 
runber of trait helpless Individuals at the college level nay be that high 
•dx»l students encountering helpless classroon e)9)erien3es choose not to 
pursue a coUege career, m fact, these results suggest that, while state 
helplessness is occurring at the coUege level (low perceived state control 
■cores), very little "learned" helplessness is carried over fron past 
educational esqierienoes. 

A final possibility for poor trait attribution results nay be due to the 
lew reliability oC the IMCS. Oils neaisure is in neea of revision areJ 
reformulation and nay be attributing to the owirall low variancse accounted for 
by trait attributions. 

Based tpon these interpretations and inplications, this study aust focus 
upon instmctor behaviors in the classroom and their relationship to stuJent 
perceptions of contrcd. in the classroon. While the behavioral deficits 
associated with environmental unoontrollability continue to play a significant 
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role in this studty, the usefuljiess of the Idamed helplessness theory has been 
mlMmized. 

Motivaticn In th? flaggrPHT 

Ttait pe ro epti o ns of ocntcol (kncmtrated significant xelationsh^ to 
student motivation to stuc3y course ocntent. HJIA vas positively correlated 
with attributions of failure due to lack of effort md attributions of sucx^ss 
due to effort. WIA mis negatively correlated with attributions of failure 
due to ludc and attributions of suooess due to context. Students perceiving 
that they have no control over their achievooent my have little nctivation to 
study hard to achieve better grades. Biploying a naltiple regression 
analysis, the eic^ attributio n subscales significantly predicted VDIk but 
were unrelated to miB. Hhis suggests that trait attributions of past 
achievenent %rill iapact aotivation to study course content on the first class 
day, but at nidsenester, the state idiosyncracies of the class play a stronger 
role in predicting student activation. 

Cognitive learning is positively correlated with KJIk and demonstrates a 
s ti uij ei corxelaticn with MOOB, indicating an iiopacu of state variables, over 
ti2ne, to significantly increase student notivatiai. Significantly increased 
correlations from HJIk to NDOB vera denonstrated for learning loss, affect 
toward the instructor, affect toward enrolling in another course with the same 
instructor and total affect toward the course. A significantly decreased 
correlation vas denonstrated for affect toward course content. Affect toward 
the course instructor, noreso than the actual course content, seems to play an 
ixportant role in enhancing student motivation to study course content over 
ti'oe. Based iqpon these results, the likelihood exists that qpecific state 
variables are affecting changes in student lotivation to study course content. 
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Increases in student iDtivaticn fron the first class day to midsat^ter 
were oarrelated with the perceived ijqportancae of instnKtor interest in 
stiid»Tt learning, instructor iise of dsjectives, instructor dencnstration of 
enthusiasm for the oontent, instructor enoouragement of student questions 
anVor cmnents, instructor response to student questions ancVor ocoinents, and 
instructor criticism of student achievement. Increases vere also correlated 
%dth peroeived instructor use of eye ocntact, instructor Bp v epcrt t around the 
classroGm, instructor ndling at ttm entire class and at individual stulents 
during class, the peroeived lov frequency of instnctor use of a nmotone 
voice, and student perceptions of total instructor ionediacy. Increases fran 
HJIk to KXre %iere correlated with student percqpftiom of irstructor 
assertiveness, responsiveness, and versatility. Ihese results indicate 
significant relationsh:^ regarding qiecific instructor learning aids, 
specific instructor iamediacy behaviors, and teacher onrrraml nation style with 
s^jdoit notivation to stud/ ccutBe ccntent as the semester progresses. Given 
that HJIA and KTTB are significantly related to cognitive and affective 
learning, another iiqportant indirect relationship is evident. Instructor 
variables and behaviors in the classroom are directly related to student 
notivation vhich is directly related to cognitive and affective learning. Ihe 
result is the indirect enhancooent of learning by specific instructor 
variables throu^ student sctivation to study course content. 

Other variables correlating only \Ath WTB but related to motivation are 
the perceived fteguency of instructor iise of gestures, instructor use of body 
movement, instructor use of vocal variety, instructor use of touch, the 
peroeived ijqportanoe of instruc(.or use of materials ancVor activities, and 
instructor presentation of content clearly. As can be seen, these variables 
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take time to develop an i2ipac?t and vould likely have little effect at JVlh 
vMJ^e their relationship to HJTB is significant and related to affective 
learning. 

Sumnatlon of Results 

The results of this study , althou^ exclusively ocrrelational, indicate a 
significant relationsh^ between student percepticns of iiistructor b^viors 
in the dassrocn and student p c r oep tic TS of oontrol in the classrocni. In 
turn, significant relationships e)dst between student pe rogn t ions of control 
in the dassroon and student learning and aativation bduviors. The indirect 
relationship between qpecif ic instructor b^iaviors and student learning and 
notivation to learn is strong and worthy of contimied investigation. Ihe 
theoretical foundation of this study has been marginally oapparted. The 
relationship between student peroept^pis of state niitml and student- learning 
and motivation to learn is reflective of learned helplessness theory. As 
perc^itions of unoontrollability incanease (a decrease in state oontrol), 
corresponding decreases in oognitive, affective, and motivational behaviors 
are deocnstrated. Based upon the results of this study, the argunent that 
qpecif ic instructor behsvirscs are related to perceptions of uncontrollability 
and helplessness in students with a resulting relationship to student 
oognitive and affective learning and student motivation can be advanced. 
However, as HjcrsigcoH earlier, the role of learned helplessness should be 
minimized (in this study) but the isfxsrtanoe of unoontrollability and the 
resulting b^iavioral deficits should be strongly considered. 
Instruction in the Qassitxm 

What do these results mean for the average college instructor? Ihe 
intention of this section is to rtlsniRs these results collectively for use in 
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the oollege classroon* 

Sunnarily, these results suggr^ that, verfoedly md nonverbally, the 
college dassroGn instructor plays a significant role in the learning process, 
not only by delivering CGntent but throuc^h influencing both stuclent 
peroepticns of co ntr ol in the classroon and stud^ motivation to stixiy course 
content. The instnictor sucoessfully prcnotes cognitive and affective 
learning in the college classroom is one ^ tztilizes positive imnediacy 
b^iaviors such as eye contact, ndling, relaxed posture, and vocal variety and 
chooses not to use negative iiraediacy behaviors such as a monotone voice, 
tense posture, and lecturing behind a desk or podium. Results of this study 
suggest that as student perceptions of positive instructor iimadiacy behaviors 
increase, studsit motivation and perceptions of state control increase, with 
relative increases in cognitive and affective learning. 

Ihe iriStructor vho successfully pronotes cognitive and affective learning 
is one idho utilizes instructor learning aids to supplement the classrocsn 
educational esqperienoe . TbB successful instructor uses instnx±ional 
materials and activities as veil as goals or objectives and a course syllabus. 
In addition, the successful instructor prosrides clear content, displays 
enthusiasm tamrA the content, and demons tr ates interest in student learning 
thrcuglh encouraging and responding to student questions ancVor conments and 
criticizing student achievement. Results frcm this stud/ suggest that these 
instructor learning aids, utilized, are significantly related to Iiigher 
levels of student cognitive and affective learning. 

Finally, the instructor vftio suocessfully promotes cognitive and affective 
learning is perceived as assertive, responsive, and versatile. This 
instructor is perceived as knowledgeable and in control, yet flexible and 
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imcJerBtanfling, This instructor makes sti^ente feel oamfarti&)le in a learrir^ 
eswironoDent. 

While these iaplications may be describing a ••Siqper^Instxuctor'', the 
intention is to enlic(hten the acackndc ocnnunity as to positive and negative 
instmctor classroom behaviors fran the student's perspective. It nay be 
ispossible for one instxuctor to execute each of the above behaviors, but 
inoorporating as maiiy as possible or, at least, more positive behaviors than 
negative behaviors in the classrocm, should prove beneficial to overall 
leai^dng. 

FVituxB research should be ocnoemed with a nuniser of issues raised in this 
study. Ihe first area of interest ocnoems modification of the IfKS. The 
scale is unidentifiable along the three dimensions proposed by the origineQ 
authors. Althouglh each dimension exists, confusion between iteoB has raduoed 
the internal reliability of the instrument. Even the eight subscales enployed 
in this study oould use reliability strengthening through item adjustment or 
resncfval. This scale offers nxh potential for assessing achievement 
attributions, but must be restructured. 

R^licaticn of the procedures of this study would provide validity for the 
present results. C3Qncem most be given to the issue of learned helplessness 
theory as a predictor of trait attributicns of control in the classrocm. 
Fixture researdi should investigate the usefulness of this theory in both 
college classrocms and hic^ school classroams. The possibility exists that 
learned helplessness is influential, but only at the hi^ school level or 
junior hi^ school level. Replication of this study at different universities 
and in different learning enviroments will expemd vpcn these findings. 

Finally, establishment of a causad relationship between instructor 
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hetaviars ana student leamirjg is ^sential. While the deacnstratian of 
significant oorrelations is useful, cxncxete evidenoe of causation will 
Intensify air uncterstanding of the inpact of unoontrollability in the 
dassrtxin and the significant role played by the instnictor in this 
environnent. 
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